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the Isle of Wight and began on fresh schemes in collusion with the master of the Grammar School at Newport. To " sweet Jane Whorwood " the King wrote all his hopes and fears, interspersed with amorous expressions, intended probably " twixt jest and earnest/5 like his promised embraces. Gratitude, loneliness, the danger of death, and the unlikelihood of his ever seeing his wife again would all tend to attract him to this remarkable woman, though none of his companions seem to have suspected an illicit romance. A Royalist letter merely mentions that in 1647 she had obtained from the King a post for her lover, Sir Nicholas fiendish, as Ambassador to Constantinople. She was evidently a woman who could keep several irons in the fire.
It may be wondered why the Army leaders, having united in November 1647 in a determination to destroy the King, should allow him to remain for a year in the Isle of Wight, a centre for plots and a constant menace to their security. The best answer is given by Cromwell at a meeting with his more impatient followers in January 1648. There he confessed that he was convinced of the desirability of a Republic, but not of its immediate feasibility. He knew that the country was seething with discontent, civil war might soon break out again, and a Scottish army was preparing to invade England. Ever since the King had been imprisoned in the Isle of Wight he had become the centre of popular sympathy and, on March 27, his accession day, more bonfires were lighted in London than at any time since his return to Spain. Cromwell bent all his energies to keeping his followers united in preparation for the